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The Patentee prodtices a new 
WWlerial for spinning, from sliredsof 
cloth, by cutting ttiera first into 
stirpes, and cutting them again into 
$hort pieces, and reducing tbem to a 
loose staple fit for spinning, by one or 
more of the mechiinicai operations 
before described. 

jPatent of Mr. James Barro* of WeUs' 
street, Lmdon, brass founder, for 
improvements in the apparatus used 
for rollers, for Miinddui-blittds, maps 
and other similar obf^cts. 

i)/Ued Det.\609. 
The novelty in these rollers con- 
sists in tbe mode of suspension, 
which is effected by two pieces of 
metal bent at right angles, one side 
of which is fastened to the suspending 
}atb above, and the ottier side des- 
cends perpendicularly to sustain the 
roller. One of these bent pieces is 
a spring th.it draws tlie roller up- 
w;3rds when at rest, so as to bring 
its pulley into contact with the sus- 
]^«pding lath and prevent its turning 
farther, by wliich meant the blind 
remains stationary, at whatever posi- 
tion it is drawn down; tt>e operation 
of drawing down the cord, causjes 
the spring to descend sufficiently to 
disengage the pulley, and permit it 
to turn round freely; a wedge is 
placed betjeath the Spring in such a 
manner that by turning a screw it 
can be*forced forward so as to make 
the spring slilfer when required. 
The other bent iron is attacWd to 
the lath by staples, along which it 
slides in the manner of a bolt, and 
is retained in its place by a spring 
catch ; on disengaging wnich, it may 
be drawn out, and the roller be 
taken down trom its place. Mr. 
Barron preterm conical sockets at the 
end of the^bent pieces lor the pivots 
of the rollers to turn in, as pro- 
ducing less friction. 



Patent of Mr. George Pncocl( of 
Bristol, schiwlmuster, for hisinveii- 
tioH of geographical states for the 
eonslructivn of maps. 

liated Sum, 1808. 
Mr. Pocock's invention consists in 
drawing and conducting fines ot lati- 
tude and longitude, or other material- 
gec^raphical Hues or prelections, ac- 



cording to the sort of maps required, 
on the slates commonly used in schools ; 
which lines shall serve as guides to 
learners in geograpliy to sketch the 
relative situations of the different 
parts and kingdoms of the world, 
'lo the specification a drawing ii 
annexed of the lines proper for the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres, 
for o e of tho^e slates (wliiih are 
the same as those in the common 
maps.) Slatesfor forming maps oftha 
several quarters of the world, or any 
parts of it, are prepared with ap- 
propriate lines, according to the maps 
required. The method which Mr. 
Pocock prefers for drawing those 
lines ; is, to mark first the longitudinal 
lines of the globe, on a thin pieceof 
metal, and then to cut out the space 
between every second pair of them, 
leaving alternately solid and open 
spaces, till the hen>ispbere is finished ; 
this plate will then serve as a ruler, 
by which the longitudinal lines may 
be drawn i^qd imkuted on the »late, 
by a sharp pointed tool, or other 
proper instrument: the latitudinal li4ies 
may be uiade in the same way, by 
another plate avX out iif a similar 
mauner. 



Account cf Nautical inventions of Mr. 
H. Trevitliick, 

Phil. Mag. r. 54., p. 42«. 
Crmfimieil from p. 5i. 

Mr. Trevithick proposes two 
nrethofts of moving shiJM by steam, 
'ihe first consists of a revolving 
wheel hvmished with leaves to lay 
hold of the water ; which is placed 
ill an ail- tight receptacle only open 
at bottom, in which the hcighth that 
the water is permitted to i-ise (or 
the dip of the wheel) is perfectly 
under tne command of an air pump, 
which as well as the wheel is worked 
by a steam engine. 

lu the second method, a wheel, 
or a sufficient portion of a wheel, 
to 1^'hich an arm of considerable 
length is attached, receives an al- 
ternating motion from a rack on the 
piston rod of the steam engine. The 
arm just meiitioued is employed lo 
give inotion to a valve, or valves, 
included in an hoUoAv trunk or prism 
(attached to. Or actually contained 
in ttie sbip) placed longitudfiiiaUy, 
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and made of a size suitable to the 
effect that is desired. Mr. Trevithick 
riiiagi')fs that by canlining the water 
by this (rough from escaping laterally, 
the effect ot the impulse of the valves 
will be greater than that of 
oars moving in the open sea, in whtcii 
part of the force is lost in producing 
k lateral motion in tlie^ water, wjiich 
escapes sitleways: tlve Editor of the 
Philosophical Magazine expresses his 
preference of this Method lo the first 
described. 

If the hollow trunk, be made move- 
able and attikched to the rowing arm, 
and there be a slop within of the 
nature of a valve, to shut against the 
stroke, and open with the return, the 
effect will be the same (in Mr. T's 
opinion) as that of the farmer arrange- 
inent, but the machinery wou)d be 
more cumUerous, and apt to get out 
of repair. 

Mr. 'I'revithick's next invention 
consists of 

/// Sliding tvhular nwtts nutde nf 
iron, so cons.'ructed that lite upper 
masts may slide into the lower, 
tike the tubes nf a telescope. 
An hollow iron mast of the thick- 
ness of half an iiuh, and of the 
same height and diameter as a wooden 
one will be much stronger and lighter, 
considerably more durable, less liable 
to be injured by shot, and can be easily 
repaired even at sea. One tthich will 
weigh 12 toils, and cost ^540, at 
£i3 per Ion, will be one half stronger 
than a wooden mast of the same di- 
mensions, which will weigli 28 tons, 
and cost near t£l,'-iOO. 

The iron mast is to be marie to strike 
nearly as low as the deck, (o ease 
the s'hip in a heavy sea. Wooden 
masts nuiht in such circumstances be 
cut away. Ships furnished with these 
masts will not like others, be expos- 
ed to the risk of receiving damage 
from lightning. The iron mast be- 
ihg itself au excellent conductor, from 
which the communication to the wa- 
ter may be completed, by driving 
an iron bolt from beneath ils bbltpni 
through the kelson and keel ; and by 
lilts means the elpctric matter will be 
conducted through the bottom of the 
ship into the water, wiiliout doing any 
injijry to the ship. 

Vards and bowsprits may ftt>o be 



made of wrought iron, with the sqnre 
pro|X)rtion of strength and expense 
as the mast. Chain shrouds ai]d stay^ 
made of iron, may aisq be used 
with tlie«e masts, and will not cast 
half tli^ expense of rope, while they 
will prove ton times more durable. 
For many other purposes in shipping, 
wrought iron employed as a substi- 
tute tor the materials now in use, 
would have as great advantages as in 
the articles above mentionni, even 
the whole hull may be made of 
wrought iron. 

Remarks., ..Mr. Trevithick, is as in- 
genious self-taught artist, who bat 
derived his knowledge from his own 
practice, and has not perhaps had lei- 
sure to study the sciences which re- 
late to his profession of engineer, as 
accurately as perhaps be could wish 
himself. Some allowance may there, 
fore be made to him for errors oo 
the abstruse subject of impelling shi|»s 
by power ; which involves consitler- 
ations of the law of motion, and of 
hydrostatics, and hydraulics, which 
are seldom the object of discussioiri 
and are therefore to be known only 
by a minute study of those matters, 
wlfich few attain :' but certainly U)e 
Kditor of the Philosophical Magazine, 
cannot claim the same indtilgence ;— 
and should tlierefore have been silent 
on points to which bis knowledge did 
not extend ; especially as the obser- 
vaiions of the world on his plan (pub- 
lished in 1806) lor extinguishing tires 
in ships, by fixed air from chalk ami 
sulphuric acid, stowed aboard tor this 
purpose, might have taught him the 
danger of getting out of his deptti 
in venturing on the sea. 

'i'he first plan proposed by Mr. 
Trevithick tor impelling ships, by u 
revolving wiieel, is instead of being 
the worst of ■ those proposed, as as- 
serted in the I'hilosophical Magazine, 
the sole one which would have any 
efficacy, for neither of the others 
would give a ship any motion. 'J o 
impel a body ihrougn, or on any 
single substance, an impulse must be 
marie on tl\dt substance, by Something 
proceeding from the bixiy, the re-actii>ii 
on which gives the motion desired ; it ii 
evident therefore that it is only the 
Oianner in which this agent operates oo 
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the exfemal substance that can pro- 
<luce any re-acliiig eliect, and that all 
its motions within the botly are of no 
eiilicacy but as Ihey modify its ultimate 
impulse on tlie external, substance.-— 
'J'be loiig trough therefore attached 
to a ship, with valves moved through 
it, will have no et&ct in impelling 
the vessel, but from the impulse witli 
which the waier rushing from its ex- 
tremity, acts on the suirounding sea ; 
and as fluids moved through tubes 
experience resistance to motion, in a 
ratio increased in proportion to the 
velocity with whicii tliey are driven 
through them, the tubular apparatus 
thereiore instead of enabling the last 
impulse at its CNtremity to be made 
with more velocity (and of course in 
this case with more efTicacy) would 
tliinijiish the eflect of the first mover. 
The other method of putting the 
whole trough in motion, would cause 
a greater loss of power in proportion 
to the' weigljt of the trotigh. Tlie loss 
of power in the method just described 
would be nearly equal to .the weight 
ol the water contained in the trough 
(which would needlessly in this 
way be put into motion]^ Ihe loss 
in the last metlvod svould be the 
same, with the addition of that of 
the weight of the trough. 

The subjects of the jthird section, 
are more within tlie reach of common 
observation, but of them only the 
proposal of the use of iron masts, has 
any novelty. In a note relative to the 
use of chain rvggiiig, the Editor of 
the Philosophical Magazine states 
that the first proposal that he had 
ever hear<l of, for using inet^l fig- 
ging was from (himself) \Jr. 'I'illocn, 
in 1801. Philosophical Magazine, vol, 
21, p.l08 ; and that the idea of em- 
ploying iron rigging has actually been 
carrieil into eflect by lieutenant Brown; 
and that a vessel rigged in this man- 
ner, biit with tvoocien masts, wa^ in 
the Wexi india dock in I^oudon, in 
jattuary latt. We know of no pro- 
posal tor the plan earlier tTi*u th^.t of 
air, rillocli, but lieutenant Browf) 
was not the first wlio took active 
steps for its introduction. In January, 
iS04, Mr John ijlater, took a|>a]lent foi- 
funning the rigging and cables of ships 
of metal chains, the specification of 
w'luch was published in the 8th vol, 



of the Repertory of Arts. Another 
patent we have t)eard was taken out 
about two years ago tor the same ob- 
ject, but do not recollect the name 
of tl»€ PateiUee, 'I'liere can however 
be no doubt of the advantage of 
the use of iron rigging in point of 
economy ; and the strength and dura- 
bility of chains have been so often 
tried, particularly in ploughing and 
drawing waggons, that it is surpriz- 
ing there should be so inuch difficulty 
in introducing thein, for standing rig- 
ging at least, in ships. Chains have 
been long since used for cables, and 
have been found extremely service- 
able, particularly in the West Indies; 
indeed there are few ships in whicli 
a chain cable would not be found 
most advantageous in saving the hemp 
cables' on various occasions. 

We cannot say so much in favour 
of the plan of hollow iron masts j 
cast iron would be un^t, both ot» 
account of its brittleness, if struck 
by a shot, and because it cannot be 
cast into pieces suflicieiitly long, to 
give longitudmal strength in an ad- 
vantageous manner for inasis. No 
method has yet .been devised of rol- 
ling wrought iron into pieces of more 
tiian four or live feet long, or it 
nould be employed in making steain 
engine boilers, in which the number 
of short pieces used is evidently in- 
jurious; and hammering and welding 
would be too expensive an operation 
for making masts. 'Ihese objections 
relate to the faorication, not to the 
plan, and in tiiis point we think the 
greatest difficulties would occur : of 
the plan we have only to object to 
tlie short lengtns in which the slid- 
ing masts are proposed to be formed, 
\vl)ich would make l|ieni very weak 
in proportion to the weight of metal 
us^d, IJollow musts tliouj>h prefer- 
able for Merchant ships, are nut so 
/it for vessels of war, the efficacy of 
a hollow mast ilepepds on its cylin- 
drical fortn, wl)ich gives the greateit 
strength for the least weight ; but when 
it receives a wound frOm a shot, it 
ceases to be a perfec.t cylinder, and 
is then only a portion' of a cylinder, 
greater or less, as tiie wound is 
smaller or larger; and all that has 
been proved of the advantages of a 
hollow cylim]nc<4 form^ rdat^ to the 
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perfect cylinder alone, not to its parts, 
it is evident tlie strength would de- 
crease in a rapid ratio, as tlie seg- 
ment of the cylinder was less ; what 
that ratio would be, would take too 
much time to investigate now, but it 
is evident at once, that half a hol- 
low cylinder, would have mucli less 
than half the strength of a whole 
one ; and that a quarter would be still 
less strong, in proportion ; and that 
the lesser segments would become 
KtiU weaker and weaker, as the arch 
of which they consisted was flatter, 
or approaclved nearer to a plane plate. 
In the masts of men of war a very 
obvious saving may be made in re- 
ducing the length of the part which 
runs down into the hold ; there can 
be no benefit in having them to de- 
scend below the orlop deck, at far. 
thest ; and strong uprights beneath 
them from thence to tlie kelson, would 
be fully adequate to support the 
weight above, which is the only pur- 
pose for wnich the part of the mast 
that goes below the orlop deck serves, 
and this it effects at an enormous 
expense. 

As to making the whole hull of 
iron, which is the last plan proposed, 
it is no new idea, but it certainly 
deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto met. Many barges made of 
cast iron, and of wrought iron plates, 
we are informed by good authority, 
are now plying on lue canals and 
rivers in different |)arls of England, 
where they are found to answer very 
well ; but to form a sh'p of iron would 
require a combination of ))ails, and 
an internal training very diflerent from 
that of barges, and much thought 
and calculation would be necessary to 
devise these, of any adequate perfec- 
tion. The cljief difficulty in the ex- 
ecution would be in rolling plates of 
sufficient length to serve as plaiiks, 
but plans for this purpose might fio 
doubt be devised by the same inge- 
nious artists, who have already over- 
came so many difficulties in tne iron 
manufacture, and brought it to a state 
of perfection, perhaps superior to that 
of any other art. 'J'he chief benelit 
of iron ships, would be in their va- 
lue as old iron, when too old for 
farther service, and it is probable that 
for those of a very large size, tor 



which timber of adec|uate scantling 
is so extremely expensive, iron would 
be found considerably cheaper in tlie 
first instance, and would besitles have 
the advantage of leaving no w'aste, 
as every particle of it not used, would 
be of value. 



Method qf preparing from bean stalls, 
a substitute for Hemp ; by the Her. 
James Hall. Ifaltimmntoza. 

Rip. of Aris,v.\(^,p.'2\M. 
Mr. Hall has asteitained that every 
bean plant conlauis from 20 to 35 
fjlamenls running up on the outside 
under a thin membrane, from tlie roi.t 
to the top ; tliosc at the four corntrs 
being rather thicker and stronger tlian 
the rest. Next to Chinese grass (used 
for connecting hooks to lishing lines) 
the fibres of tlie bean plant are among 
the strongest discovered, 'iliese with 
a little beating, rubbing, and shaking 
are easily sejiaiated from the sirawy 
part, when the plant has been stee))« 
ed 8 or 10 days in water, or when 
it is damp, and in a slate approach, 
iiig to fermentation, or what is com- 
monly called rolling. Wasliing, and 
then pulling it through hackles, or 
iron combs, first coarse, and then 
finer, is necessary to the dressing of 
bean hemp; and appears lo Mr. 
Hall, the easiest way of separating 
the filanientb from the ihiii menibrane 
which surrounds tliem. 

From carefully observing the num. 
ber of bean plants in a sijuare yaiil, 
in various situations ; and from u'eiiiii- 
ing the hemp or filiiments of a ttr- 
tain number of them, Mr. ijali c;a- 
culatcs that every acre, of btiiii 
stalks produces about a cut. of lieii)|). 
He computes thai there are :20u,0tii> 
acres of beans planted annually 
in Great Britain and Ireland, « lr.cn 
at the present rate of hemp, from 
tiO to d, li'O per ton, must produce a 
large prolit lo the proprietors, if it 
were collected fiom the bt-ans, ex- 
clusive of the great national advan- 
tage of having a supply of htnii) at 
home, when foreign markets for it arc 
cut off, and t!ie benefit it would 
afford in giving employmeut lo ih« 
poor. 

Mr, Hall exposed a parcel of the 
hemp nearly 12 months, to ail tlie 
varieties of the air withiu doors, acd 



